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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE ART EXHIBIT AT THE FAIR.— Ill 
PORTRAITURE— HOLLAND AND JAPAN— AMERICAN ART- 
GEORGE INNESS — ADOLPH MENZEL— IMPRESSIONISM — 
THE FRENCH AND THEIR SKILL 

STRANGE fact is 
that the first sight 
of a great exhi- 
bition of pictures 
should sometimes 
cause a feeling of 
disappointment — 
vague and unde- 
fined, it is true- 
but nevertheless 
disappointment. 

The probable 
reason for this is 
that one's expec- 
tations are so high, 
even if one has 
seen many exhi- 
bitions and been 
disappointed 
many times be- 
fore. One always 
expects, in spite of experience, to be surprised beyond his 
dreams by a superlative excellence that shall be wholly satisfying. 
This is the case at Chicago. The multitude of works on 
view is, for the moment, perplexing, and a confusion of thought 
results that for a time benumbs the sensations and one hesitates 
to pronounce judgment on anything save the few great works 
that dominate and overpower the lesser ones about them. 

It is only after repeated visits that one begins to appreciate 
in a wider degree the various masters who, though masters, are 




imPRESSlONS still below the few whom one 'might without injustice term the 

OF THE giants. .: :::r' -/;'.". '«''. .' • K - ' • ' ' h I " '\ 

FAIR ^ ...,. - : ... , . ^ . . , . ^ 

From the painter's point b'f view,' perhaps 'the most' distin'c- Portraiture 
tiveieatut^eiof '"the exhibition is .portraiture. The works of the 
great mastersi'of^ portrait painting domiii'at'e everything else 4n 
the froom in- which theyr .hang. "'Sargetitf-ajidl' Whistler, among 
AmeriEansi areJinames-that'-cale-befdre-notte;-- The^orie-with-his 
overpowering -Swiftness, 3ash,-and easy ;Strength;'of executibn4r 
his brilliance of color and subtle, unerriiig rendifidii 'of character; 
the.'. -other with' tha£*strange, indefinable something^'about his 
-work^ that separates 'hfra,Jrpm -^yerifpther/.^pd^^ 
-himi !a lawi untO! thiijaself^;?.^J|fr J^^^^^ 

,Dne,knowsvthe^■secfet bf;'hik ^bw^ri Mfier' men raay'be ana- 
; lyzed, picked toopieces.-aV it Vfei'H'^nd^u^ 

be accepted: of refused just 'as -he 'is. H'e pleads with no man. 
lif the subtle perfume of his genius' escapes, you it is youf own 
fault - Beauty,' power arid ;mystery^aret;his by. Bjrth^^ /,\, - 
;::: iMeamlusrrDuran, among the many. ^gopd -pprJjaiC -painters of 
France,' is easily the first. Frank, sVorig, unhe^r?M(i-:'arperfect 
masterof:his materials and his subject, hefproducesriverks that 
are -splendid examples of the paipter's ^ art;- A master-of "the 
human face,' in his own way he has rib- superior arid; f ^^.^have 
equaled him at any time. Bonnat, also, is undoubtedly a great 
draughtsman of the human-face and a merciless depicter of hunian 
-character, but he lacks the last refining touch of the: painter, to 
make him the great master. : ■,.■:':.-■■, ::;■-:- : iii, ^ 

The English have- at all times within the : last Itwo centuries 
possessed portrait painters who/ have excelled in the ^rt-iand at 
the Columbian Exposition, they are represented by many men- of 
peculiar strength, men who iri nearly all cases are able to; give 

the countenance of the sitter with surprising vividness and' stamp 
it with a distinct individuality. : It can scarcely be said that they 
show the force in the painter's art that may be seen in other 



schools, but they do have an individuality of their; own that; has liMPRESSlONS 
made; i them appreciated for, that, if nothing .else. ,Holl,,MillaiS, ^^^^ 
Orchardson, Richmond and Watts are names that at the present 
day stand at- the head , of 1 British.., painters I'Of portriaits; . -:•■■;;" 

Lenbach is the greatest nameJn German art, as regards -the 
portrait; On him seems to have .fallen the mantte^of:.:Some old 
master. His accomplished skill in painting and his power of 
rendering the .individuality .of ^ his; sitter ..is ! nothing.' short of 
wonderful. ;Having= seen a portrait.-, by- him.' iy<)U'!seeih'.to.i.ha\fe 
gotten behind the face ma^k of -the man:. and seen. his -.souL 
You would know him, among a multitude.-; .■ : •.- " '■.-'. ,:■.....- 

As a painter: :his art is curiously like that, of a past agenaiid 
his works might hang in. a gallery of old masteirs. and- iiot- Look 
out of: place. ■; ' ., ■ - 'J'.n ' ' •' u'-\\ :\v^'^.l\ . 

Holland and Japan To seek for any likeness, between theiworks .ofpH-oJIand-and 
Japanese artists would be. rather a hopeless. ±ask, buththeir.jpjfpxr , 
imity to one another in the -art palace leads.'.'onei ittoia- traini.pf 
thought that verges closely on comparison- andi.yetr'cani.not 
properly -be termed such..- '-, '=■ ','■-' •"••'^ ^-^.i;.. 

The only bond of union between them that, oner may' ipos.- 
sibly find is a free, untrammeled bent towards an individual J;ex-- 
pression in art as nations. Neither are imitators of. nature .In:- a 
restricted sense. The, one takes natural forms, and j.uses-them^ 
as models for decorative work in metals, wood-wares, silk and. 
other materials, creating designs of wonderful beauty and- marr 
velous workmanship, things one would like to possess and 
cherish because of their ,exquisite beauty— pure creations of art. 

The other takes nature as his. model also, not imitating but 
trying to get at her heart, to understand and feel her varying 
moods. He lives with her, loves her, and his work shows.it. 
Nowhere among the nations will you find a fresher - spirit for 
art than among these same Hollanders. Seemingly rough and 
careless in workmanship, beneath all is a subtle understanding 
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of nature and of art -that compels the strongest admiration for 
their power as painters and thekeenest delight in their skill in 
interpreting the many moods of nature. . . ■ 

The dry bones -of- tradition^ do not .eumher. thern. i-They 
speak with: fresh, strong voices. Fearless, joyful, -untrammeled, 
they are artists who have somethirig to say and say it like men. 



The ever recurring question as to a. national school of Amerr American ^rf 
ican art, will undoubtedly rise in the minds of many who stand ;. 

in the presence of the American collection. It does not matter 
much so long as we have men who can - paint as well as ma:ny 
of these who are here represented. In portrait, landscape and 
figure painting these are men of whom any school might be proud. 

A dozen men or more might be singled out who are the 
equals, some few of them the superiors, of any men belonging 
to theother schools. ■ There is an even excellence of workmanship .^ 

all through the collection which shows an appreciation of technical 
training which is sure to tell in a great way in a few years. 

In the facb. of the excellent 'comparison which our collection 
makes with other nations there is no. reason why we should 
f ear for our future as an art nation, or if not an art nation, our 
painters as a class. Here is skill, excellent training, even if 
foreign, and a bold, progressive spirit. What more, is there nec- 
essary for the production of good art? If as a school we lack 
the distinction of originality, it is more on account of our youth 
than anything else, and that fault time is sure to mend. 



One man among the Americans who stands alone for orig- 
inality and power in his own peculiar way is George Inness. 
He owes the least of any of our painters to foreign training. 
We may rejoice in the fact that we have at least one man who 
is purely an American painter, and yet one can not help feeling 
secretly that this man would have been as great had he been 
of some other nationality. 



George Inness 



Inness shows no bravura of brush work to indicate his IMPRESSIONS 
technical training. He seems to be utterly careless by what OF THE 
methods he attains his ends. His aim is not so much the skill- ^ 
ful presentation of a fact, a real scene, but the poetical rendering 
of a mood, a sensation, which he got from nature herself. Paint 
and canvas^ color and tone, with these he plays and is able to 
give us exquisite music, from the most melting iharnipnies to 
the grand orchestral burst of an autumn sunset. 

Some may think him strange and caviare, lacking in the 
painter's technical skill and not in touch with the new movement, 
but for all that he is our one great homegrown artist— a painter 
poet— a dreamer of landscapes— an idealist who stands alone. 

Adoiph Mendel If one were compelled to do what is almost impossible,, 

that is, name the greatest living artist, there is not one pn whbm ^ 
the title could with more justice be bestowed than .the octoge-^ 
narian Berlinese, Adoiph Menzel. In one of the German galleries 
of the art palace is his 'Mron Foundry," which was pronounced 
by Meissonier to be the greatest, picjture of. the. century. .In 
another are two small water-colors — garden scenes— crowded 
with figures in sunlight and shadow. Upstairs are more water- 
colors and many black and white drawings. In all of these 
there is a bigness of conception, a power of combination, a skill 
of execution, a knowledge of form, light and shade, and: color, 
that borders on the marvelous. His mastery of detair conibi'ned. 
with breadth of execution is astounding. His little water-colors 
rendering the crowd, the confusion, the sparkle of light and 
shade, are as true in their rendering of the palpitating effect . 
of light and cojor as any impressionist's and the: rencjering 
of the faces, be they ever so small, is as sharply characteristic 
as if they were intended for portraits. So with the execution. 
There are passages of painting that are as bi;oad and strong 
as if they were life-sized. Nothing is slurred, and yet there 
is never an inartistic touch. Whether as an artist or as a 
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IMPRESSIONS Student of men, Menzel stands alone for strength and skill. 
^^™rf. When one considers that the most of these works were done 
in this decade, some of them last year, by a man on the verge 
of his eightieth year, one can but marvel and hold the breath. 

Although the great impressionists are but meagerly repre- impressionism 
sented, there is no lack of impressionism. In fact, one sees it 
on every hand in the French, American and Scandinavian collec- 
tions. Among these nations one feels it on every side. It is in 
the air, and the great bulk of the pictures show its influence in 
varying degree. Whether for good or -bad, for long or short, it 
'is the active influence in the art of to-day. So far, it has re- 
sulted in an added brilliance of light and color that is refreshing, 
and makes a gallery a pleasant contrast to the heavy murkiness 
of a few years ago, which may even still be seen in some of 
the art palace exhibits. 

Say what we please, think as we may, after wandering The French 
through the art palace and fmally' coming to the French exhibit, 
there can be no question in an unbiased mind but that the 
French st^nd at the head of the nations to-day as artists. 
There are artists of skill and brain in every nation, but there is 
no body of artists in one nation that will compare for a moment 
with them. After following the thread of art through all the 
galleries, after blindly groping for the good, sometimes surprised 
by a superlative excellence, but for the most part uncertain, we 
come at last to the French, and it is like a burst of light on 
a foggy day. Here is light, and certainty, and sanity. Each 
painter knows exactly his limit of skill, and is able to put upon 
canvas his thought with a directness of force that is easily 
understood. There is ability of every grade among them— much 
that is brutal and unbeautiful— but of whatever kind it may be, 
each and every one of them is so well trained in craftsmanship 
that he can express himself with a clear - incisiveness that is 



admirable in every case, whether the work be beautiful or not. liMPRESSlONS 

All this is the result of clear knowledge of the technical train- ^^™^ 

ing necessary to the making of a painter. And though one may 

grumble; at the amount of skillful mediocrity on exhibition, 

when the great man does come, the equipment necessary, to 

express himself is within his. grasp. The French occupy to-day 

the place that Italy held in the days of the Renaissance. 

The influence of the Columbian Exposition on the art of 
this country can but be deep and wide-reaching. [Its . results 
may not be felt immediately, perhaps, but- will easily, :be^ . seen 
within the space of a few years. There will be a deeper^ and ' ' 

more sincere appreciation of art in all , its branches, and a cor- 
responding advance in the excellence of otir artists' work. As 
a definite movement in art in this country may be , datejd f rom 
the Centennial Exhibition, so we shall be able, to jdatevan ^m- > 

mensely greater one from the. Columbian. Exposition at .Chicago. 
; i" :W/ Forsyth' 

:::: ,:.- ; ^ " •: :: ^ 

- Memoranda 

Russia The pictures that Russia shows are brilliant and very high 

in color. They are often strong but without a, refined ; sense of 
color harmony. They are unfortunate in being placed next t6 the 
work of the most subtle colorists in the exhibition, . the Dutch, 
and it is something Qf a shock to suddenlygo through the little 
door leading from the quiet room into the loud one, In Russia 
you will be interested in a number of little portrait statuettes by 
Gunzbourg standing on the ledges underneath the pictures, all 
of them intensely full of character and very artistic- 

It is doubtful whether this is a representative exhibit of modern 
Russian art. " The Cossack's Answer," by Repine, is startling 
in its savage strength and there are many interesting pictures of 
Russian life, but in the majority the thought and style are as 



IMPRESSIONS crude as the color. It is strange if they have no more subject- 
^^™^ ive school of art to correspond with their school of advanced 
realists in literature. In France one can follow this analogy very 
closely, not only in quality of work but in style, and even 
mannerisms, the two arts move hand-in-hand. In Scandinavia 
one can balance Zorn with Ibsen as far as absolute realism is 
concerned, but he has no tragedy in him. In Englartd literature 
overpowers art and makes it tell her stories to the people. 

The art of the English is new to us and certainly very in- England 
teresting, but it is marred here by many unpardonable things, 
hung even in places of honor. The artistic standard of admis- 
sion is certainly lower here than in any other important nation, 
and the sharp criticisms that we have heard of the Royal Acad- 
emy and its methods seem to be justified. On the other hand, 
it is also certainly true that here are more fme portraits than in any 
other room in the building. But their painters lack -the precious 
quality of light. }n England we find ourselves calling out, like 
the great man on his death-bed: "Light! more light I" The 
icolor effect of the walls is black brown. 

In Germany, again we fmd ourselves saying :" Black, black, ^ (^^^ 
black," and go across the hall to Holland to see what is the 
matter. The Dutch pictures are very low in tone, but when ex- 
amined closely you find masses and spots, or sometimes only 
flecks, of pure bright color even in the deepest shadows. In 
Germany, too, is some "officiar' art, portraits of emperors and 
all that. This is something from which we are yet entirely free. 
There is not a portrait of Mr. Cleveland in the gallery. 

But this is only a superficial, passing glance at Germany, to 
which we will return later for serious study. 
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